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Selected. 
Robert Barclay’s Proposition XV. 
(Continued from page 410, vol. xxxiv.) 

Who then needs further to doubt, but that since 
Christ would have his disciples attain the highest 
pitch of perfection, he abrogated oaths, as a rudi- 
ment of infirmity, and in place thereof established 
the use of truth? Who can now any more think 


that the holy martyrs and ancient fathers of the 
first three hundred years, and many others since 
that time, have so opposed themselves to oaths, 


that they might only rebuke vain and rash oaths 
by the creatures, or heathen idols, which were also 
prohibited under the mosaical law; and not also 
swearing by the true God, in truth and righteous- 
ness, which was there commanded? as Polycarpus, 
Justin Martyr, Apolog. 2, and many martyrs, as 
Eusebius relates. Tertullian, in his Apol. cap. 32, 
ad Scap. cap. 1. of Idolatry, cap. 11. Clem. 
Alexandrinus, Strom. lib. 7. Origen, in Mat. Tract. 
25. Cyprianus, lib. 3. Athanasius, in pass. & 
cruc. Domini Christi. Hilarius in Mat. v.34. Ba- 
tilius Magn. in Psalm xiv. Greg. Nyssenus in 
Cant. Orat. 13. Greg. Nazianzenus in dialog. 
contra juramenta. Epiphanius adversus heres. 
lib. 1. Ambros. de. Virg. lib. 3. Idem in Mat. 
v. Crysostom in Genes. homil. 15. Idem homil. 
in Act. Apost. cap. 3. Hieronimus Epistol. lib. 
part 3. Ep. 2. Idem in Zech. lib. 2. cap. 8. Idem 
im Mat. lib. 1. cap. 5. Augustinus de Serm. Dom. 
term. 28. Cyrillus in Jer. iv. Theodoretus in Deut. 
vi. Isidorus Pelusiota. Ep. lib. 1. Epist. 155. 
Chromatius in Mat. v. Johannes Damascenus, lib. 
3, cap. 16. Cassiodorus in Psalm xciy. Isidorus 
Hispalensis, cap. 31. Antiochus in Pandect. script. 
hom. 62. Beda in Jac. v. Haimo in Apoc. 
Ambrosius Ansbertus in Apoc. Theophylactus in 
Mat.v. Paschasius Radbertus in Mat. v. Otho 
Brunsfelsius in Mat. v. Druthmarus in Mat. vy. 
Euthymius Eugubinus Bibliotheca vet. patr. in 
Mat. v. (Ecumenius in Jac. cap. v. ver. 12. An- 
selmus in Mat. v. the Waldenses, Wickliff, Eras- 
mus, in Mat. v. and in Jac. vy. Who can read 
these places and doubt of their sense in this mat- 
ter? And who, believing that they were against 
all oaths, can bring so great an indignity to the 
name of Christ, as to seek to subject again his 
followers to so great an indignity? Is it not rather 
time that all good men should labour to remove 
this abuse and infamy from Christians? 
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Lastly, They object, This will bring in fraud|of being cut off, Mat. v. from verse 38, to the end 
and confusion; for impostors will counterfeit pro-|of the chapter. For thus he saith: Ye have heard 
bity, and under the benefit of this dispensation will |that it hath been said, An eye for an eye, and a 
lie without fear of punishment. tooth for atooth: But I say unto you, That ye re- 

I answer, There are two things which oblige a|sist not evil; but whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
man to speak the truth: First, Hither the fear of|right cheek, turn to him the other also. And if 
God in his heart, and love of truth; for where this|any man will sue thee at the law, and take away 
is there is no need of oaths to speak the truth; or,|thy coat, let him have thy cloak also. And who- 
Secondly, The fear of punishment from the judge. |soever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with him 
Therefore let there be the same or rather greater|twain. Give to him that asketh thee; and from 
punishment appointed to those who pretend so great | him that would borrow of thee, turn not thou away. 
truth in words, and so great simplicity in heart that} Ye have heard that it has been said, Thou shalt 
they cannot lie, and so great reverence towards the|love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy: but 1 
law of Christ, that for conscience’ sake they deny|say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that 


to swear in any wise, if they fail; and so there 
shall be the same good order, yea, greater security 
against deceivers, as if oaths were continued; and 
also, by that more severe punishment, to which 
these false dissemblers shall be liable. Hence 
wicked men shall be more terrified, and good men 
delivered from all oppression, both in their liberty 
and goods: for which respect to tender consciences, 
God hath often a regard to magistrates and their 
state as a thing most acceptable to him. But if 
any can further doubt of this thing, to wit, if with- 
out confusion it can be practised in the common- 
wealth, let him consider the state of the United 
Netherlands, and he shall see the good effect of it: 
for there, because of the great hae of merchants 
more than in any other place, there is most frequent 
occasion for this thing; and though the number 
of those that are of this mind be considerable, to 
whom the states these hundred years have conde- 
scended, and yet daily condescend, yet neverthe- 
less there has nothing of prejudice followed there- 
upon to the commonwealth, government, or good 
order; but rather great advantage to trade, and 
so to the commonwealth. 

§ XIII. Sixthly, The last thing to be considered, 
is revenge and war, an evil as opposite and con- 
trary to the Spirit and doctrine of Christ as light 
to darkness. For as is manifest by what is said, 
through contempt of Christ’s law the whole world 
is filled with various oaths, cursings, blasphemous 
profanations, and horrid perjuries; so likewise, 
through contempt of the same law, the world is 
filled wit’: violence, oppression, murders, ravishing 
of women and virgins, spoilings, depredations, 
burnings, devastations, and all manner of laciy- 
iousness and cruelty: so that it is strange that 
men, made after the image of God, should have so 
much degenerated, that they rather bear the image 
and nature of roaring lions, tearing tigers, devour- 
ing wolves, and raging boars, than of rational crea- 
tures endued with reason. And isit not yet much 
more admirable, that this horrid monster should 
find place, and be fomented, among those men that 
profess themselves disciples of our peaceable Lord 
and master Jesus Christ, who by excellency is cal- 
led the Prince of Peace, and hath expressly pro- 
hibited his children all violence; and on the con- 
trary, commanded them, that, according to his 
example, they should follow patience, charity, for- 
bearance, and other virtues worthy of a Christian? 

Hear then what this great prophet saith, whom 
every soul is commanded to hear, under the pain 


curse you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them which despitefully use you, and per- 
secute you, that ye may be the children of your 
Father which is in heaven. For he maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and send- 
eth rain on the just and on the unjust. For if ye 
love them which love you, what reward have ye? 
Do not even the Publicans the same? And if ye 
salute your brethren only, what do ye more than 
others? Do not even the Publicans so? Be ye there- 
fore perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven 
is perfect. 

These words, with respect to revenge, as the 
former in the case of swearing, do forbid some 
things, which in time past were lawful to the Jews, 
considering their condition and dispensation; and 
command unto such as will be the disciples of Christ, 
a more perfect, eminent, and full signification of 
charity, as also patience and suffering, than was 
required of them in that time, state, and dispensa- 
tion by the law of Moses. This is not only the 


judgment of most, if not all the ancient fathers, so 


called, of the first three hundred years after Christ, 
but also of many others, and in general of all those 
who have rightly understood and propagated the 
law of Christ concerning swearing, as appears from 
Justin Martyr in Dialog. cum Tryph. ejusderaque 
Apolog. 2. Item ad Zenam. Tertul. de Corona 
Militis. It. Apolog. cap. 21, and 37. It. lib. de 
Idolol. cap. 17, 18, 19. It. ad Scapulam. cap. 1. 
It. adversus Jud. cap.7, and 9. It. adv. Gnost. 
cap. 13. It. ad Mare. cap. 4. It. lib. de Patien- 
tia, c. 6,10. Orig. cont. Celsum, lib. 3,5, 8. It, 
in Josuam hom. 12. cap. 9. It. in Mat. cap. 26. 
Tract. 35. Cyp. Epist. 56. It. ad Cornel. Lac- 
tan. de just. lib. 5. c. 18. lib. 6.¢. 20. Ambr. in 
Lue. xxii. Chrysost. in Mat. vy. hom. 18. It. in 
Mat. xxvi. hom. 85. It. lib. 2. de Sacerdotio. It. 
in 1 Cor. xiii. Chromat.in Mat.v. Hierom. ad 
Ocean. It. lib. Epist. p. 3. Tom. 1. Ep. 2. Athan. 
de Inc. Verb. Dei. Cyrill. Alex. lib. 11. in 
Johan. cap. xxv. 26. Yea, Augustine, although 
he vary much in this matter, notwithstanding in 
these places he did condemn fighting, Epist. 158, 
159, 160. It. ad Judices, Epist. 203. It. ad 
Darium, & lib. 21. It. ad Faustum. cap. 76. lib. 
22. de Civit. ad Mare. cap. 6. as Sylburgius re- 
lates. Euthym. in Mat. xxvi. and many others of 
this age. Erasmus in Luc. cap. 3. & 22. Ludov. 
Vives in Introduc. ad Sap. J. Ferus, lib. 4. Com- 
ment. in Mat. vii. & Lue. xxii. 

From hence it appears, that there is so great a 
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connexion betwixt these two precepts of Christ, that 
as they were uttered and commanded by him at 
one and the same time, so the same way they were 


inferred that the temperature of space may be about|and may occur again. Moreover, the superficial 
—220°; that it cannot possibly exceed —175°.|temperature may once have been, and may be 
Yet small as it is, the earth is indebted to it for asjagain, at remote epochs, much greater or much 
received by men of all ages, not only in the first|much heat as it receives from the sun. ‘This con-|swaller than it is now, so that it is not always fit 
romulgation by the little number of the disciples, | clusion will appear less strange when it is considered |for the abode of man and other animals, and hag 
Pt also after the Christians increased in the first|that the sun occupies only five millionths of the|been subject to the great revulsions which geology 
three hundred years. Even so in the apostacy,|celestial vault, and must, therefore, be 200,000/discloses. Poisson regards his cause as a perma. 
the one was not left and rejected without the other; |times as hot as the same angular part of space to|/nent and general one, while that of an internal heat 
and now again in the restitution, and renewed |produce an equal effect on the earth. If the sun|is local and temporary. 
preaching of the eternal gospel, they are acknowl-|did not exist, the mean temperature of the earth’s} “ Poisson calculates that, on the theory of Fou- 
edged as eternal and unchangeable laws, properly |surface would be —128°. As the actual meanjrier, the increase of temperature at the depth of 
belonging to the evangelical state and perfection |temperature of the equator is, with the sun’s help,|only ;}5 of the radius would be nearly 4,000°, 
thereof; from which if any withdraw, he falls short |81°, the sun produces an augmentation of 209°.|and in the central portions may amount to 400,000 
of the perfection of a Christian man. The quantity of heat which the earth receives from|degrees. The matterinthis heated condition would 
And truly the words are so clear in themselves, |the sun Pouillet calculates to be adequate to melt| assume the form of incandescent gases, so condensed, 
that, in my judgment, they need no illustration to|annually a crust of ice having a thickness of|however, as to have a density five times as great 
explain their sense: for it is as easy to reconcile|about one hundred feet. It would be sufficient|as that of water. Poisson doubts whether the solid 
the greatest contradictions, as these laws of our|to melt a crust of ice enveloping the sun to the|crust of the earth has a thickness and cohesion suf- 
Lord Jesus Christ with the wicked practices of |depth of about forty feet in one minute. Ifthe mass| ficient to sustain the enormous pressure from within 
wars; for they are plainly inconsistent. Whoever |of the sun possesses a perfect conductibility,sothat|to which it must be exposed. Inferring from 
can reconcile this, Resist not evil, with resist vio-|its temperature is the same throughout, and if the|the form of the earth that it was once fluid, 
lence by force; again, Give also thy other cheek, |specific heat of its materials is supposed to be 113/if not aeriform, Poisson thinks that the centre 
with strike again; also Love thine enemies, with |times that of water, then without any renewal of|solidified first, the surface cooling and sinking, 
spoil them, make a prey of them, pursue them |the sources of its heat, from chemical, electrical, or| This current would equalize thetemperature rapidly 
with fire and sword; or, Pray for those that per- | other action, it would cool down less than2° in a cen-|throughout the mass, Besides, the superincumbent 
secute you, and those that calumniate you, with|tury. This must be taken in connexion with the|pressure would force the interior parts to consoli- 
persecute them by fines, imprisonments and death | fact that the present temperature of the sun must| date first, in spite of a high temperature. If a co- 
itself; and not only such as do not persecute you,|be as high as 2,628°, and may be, if its emissive|Jumn of water extended from the surface to the 
but who heartily seek and desire your eternal and|power is equal to that of polished metals, 3,168°.|centre of the earth, the bottom would be subject 
temporal welfare: whoever, I say, can find a means| Now, if the earth, instead of basking in the nearly|to a pressure of thirty million of atmospheres.” 
to reconcile these things, may be supposed also to|uniform rays of the sun and the other celestial} “ Poisson thinks it very probable that the stellar 
have found a way to reconcile God with the devil, radiations, were plunged into a space of absolyte|radiation on one hemisphere of the earth may be 
Christ with Antichrist, light with darkness, and |cold, it would cool from 140° to 0 in no less than| different from what it ison the opposite hemisphere, 
good with evil. But if this be impossible, as in-|13,640 years, and from 0 to —140° in no less than|and that this difference co-operates with the slight 
deed it is, so will also the other be impossible; and | 29,830 years. ‘These examples,’ says Pouillet,| difference of solar radiation, and the variety in the 
men do but deceive themselves and others, while|‘ may show that there has, perhaps, been some ex-| absorbing and radiating materials of the surface to 
they boldly adventure to establish such absurd |aggeration in the ideas which have hitherto been|create that difference between the mean tempera- 

























































and impossible things. entertained of absolute cold, and the phenomena ture of the northern and southern hemispheres whieh 
(To be continned.) which would be manifested on the surface of the|has been observed. Neglecting the absorption of 
~*~ vor “The Friena.” |€2?th, if the temperature of space were excessively |the air, Poisson calculates that the temperature of 
Meteorology reduged below the zero of our thermometers; they|space cannot be less than +-9°. Poisson thinks 
S show, at the same time, that the essential laws of|it possible that the space traversed by the earth, 

(Concluded from page 411, vol. xxxiv.) . eis othe ° 
pensnnee’s euucutaxseun. heat are established upon such fixed principles that|millions of years ago, may have been 6,000° or 


sudden changes of temperature are not less impos- 
sible in the system of the world than the sudden 
‘changes resulting from mechanical actions.” 





more, sufficient to bring the outside crust, studied 
by geology, into a state of fusion, but not its whole 
mass, on account of the velocity of its motion. If 
the earth, 100,000 years ago, passed a spot heated 
to 8,000°, and if the successive temperatures of the 
places traversed by the earth diminished in rapid 
geometrical ratio with the time, so that the excess 
of temperature in the earth from this exposure 
would be reduced in 2,000 years to one degree, the 
earth at the surface would have been in a state of 
fusion, but at great depths no effect would be felt; 
and at the present time the superficial effect would 
have been nearly dissipated, but still there would 
be a slight variation, even after the temperature of 
space was sensibly constant, increasing with the 
depth to a certain extent; another 100,000 years 
would be required to reduce the effect to one third 
of its present value, and it would be only after 
millions of years that there would remain no trace 
at the surface of the great heat it had suffered. 
“Herschel has called in question the accuracy 
of the reasoning which has led Fourier to place the 
temperature of space so high as he has done. The 
same objection would apply to the estimates of 
Pouillet and of Poisson. Herschel thinks that we 
can compare the heat derived from the sun with 
the heat derived from the multitude of stars, by 
contrasting the brightness of the noonday sky with 
the brightness of starlight. The latter is fifteen 
million times less than the former. Hence Her- 
schel conjectures that the temperature of space may 
be 1,000° or 5,000° below zero. He also suggests 
that if this is true, and if we depend on the sun to 
raise the temperature of the earth from this low 


‘*In 1838, Pouillet published a memoir in which 
he discusses these large questions; the quantity of 
solar heat which falls perpendicularly in a given : 
time on a given surface ; the proportion of this heat FOMECN'S CONSEOTURES, 


which is absorbed by the atmosphere in the vertical!‘ The views taken of this subject by the eminent 
passage ; the law of absorption for different obliqui-| mathematician, Poisson, are, in many points, pecu- 
ties ; the total quantity of heat which the earth re-|liar. He rejects the theory of Fourier and Laplace, 
ceives from the sun in the course of a year; the|who attribute the increasing temperature of in- 
total quantity of heat which is emitted at each in-|creasing depths in the earth to a primitive heating. 
stant by the whole surface of the sun ; the elements| Poisson refers the fact to the unequal temperature 
which must be known in order to ascertain whether |of the spaces which the solar system has visited. 
the mass of the sun cools gradually from century|He considers it highly improbable that the tem- 
to century, or whether there is a cause destined to|perature of space is everywhere the same; the 
reproduce the quantities of heat which escape inces- | variations at remote points may be very large, and 
santly from it ; the elements which would allow its| must produce corresponding variations in the tem- 
temperature to be determined ; the absolute quantity | perature of the earth, to depths depending on their 
of heat emitted by a body whose surface, tempera-|duration and the magnitude of the variations them- 
ture, and radiating powers are known ; the laws of|selves. If a block of stone were transported from 
cooling of a body which loses its heat without re-|the equator to Paris, the cooling would begin at 
ceiving any ; the general conditions of equilibrium|the surface and extend into the interior ; and if the 
of temperature of a body protected by a diather-|time of its transportation was not sufficient to allow 
manbous covering analogous to the atmosphere ; the|the cooling to extend through the whole mass, the 
cause of the cooling of the high regions of the air ;|rock, after it reached the northern climate, would 
the law of that cooling; the temperature of space ;|présent a temperature increasing with. the depth. 
the temperature which would be observable every-| The earth is a large block of stone submitted to a 
where on the surface of the earth if the sun’s action |similar experiment. It has come from a region of 
was not felt; the elevation of temperature which’ space where the temperature exceeds that in which 
results from the solar heats; the relation of the it now is. It is a stupendous thermometer which 
quantities of heat which the earth receives from the |has not time, on account of its size and its imperfect 
sup, and from space, or all the other celestial bo- conducting power, to assume, throughout its mass, 
dies. ‘the temperature of the regions which it visits. 

“ By direct experiment on bodies, exposed dur-|'I'o-day the temperature of the earth increases be- 
ing a serene night to celestial radiation, Pouillct|low ; the opposite result may once have occurred 
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point to what it really is, then a change of three} mighty Babylon rested on him; yet he found time 
per cent. only in the efficiency of the sun (proceed-|to kneel down thrice in each day before his God. 
ing from a change in the eccentricity of the earth’s| He did not serve the king any the less faithfully | 
orbit) would not be insensible, but might amount for serving his Maker all the more faithfully. We 
to 30° or even 150°.” \ 
We have now quoted nearly all the article of}remember that presently thy whole business will 
Prof. Lovering as far as yet published. The reader|be with God, and he it is who commands, “ Be ye 
will perceive that the speculations of scientific men} holy.” ; ; 
as regards both the terrestrial and the astronomi-| “ But,” says a third, “I live in the midst of ir- 
cal causes of meteorological changes are conflicting | religious associations. Everything is against me.” 















so lowly; never canst thou be environed with an 
array of temptations so dense, or be screened by 
human authority so weighty, as to protect thee 
from that solemn injunction of Almighty love: Be 
know not what occupation thou mayst pursue, but | ye holy tn all manner of conversation. 





For “The Friend.” 
Musings and Memories, 


REMARKABLE PRESERVATION. 
At a mine at Kelvinside, near Glasgow, Scotland, 


and unsatisfactory ; and that their most careful and/So far from being a valid excuse for neglecting|the following occurrence recently took place. In 
refined calculations on this subject are of but little| holiness, it is an urgent reason for cultivating it.| proceeding with a new shaft, an opening was acci- 


value, owing to the want of definite and reliable 
data, whereon to base their calculations and their 
theories. With regard to the temperature of space, 
the measure of the absolute quantity of heat re- 






for the growth of godliness. 


Thero is all the more need of letting thy light|dentally made into an old working, which contained 
shine, if the surrounding atmosphere is as dark as|so great an accumulation of water, as flooded the 
Egypt. Ahab’s court was a most unfavorable place | mine. 


At the breaking in of the water, two or 


Yet in that court was|three men were instantly drowned. There were 


ceived from the sun, the rate of cooling of our earth/an Elijah who bowed not the knee to Baal. Nero’s| other workmen in the mine, and in the hope that 
and other planets, these are subjects in which little| palace was a chilling spot for the tender plants of|some of them might be alive in the higher parts, 


else can be accomplished than vague speculations, |grace. Did they droop and die there? 
until that other question is answered which lies at) an answer in that buoyant heart-message of heroic 
the base of all these inquiries, viz: what degree of| Paul, “ All the saints salute you, chiefly they that 
temperature indicates absolute cold, or the absence] are of Cesar's household.” This excuse brings up 
of all heat ? a kindred one. “Iam driven about from pillar 
to post, and have no settled home. I am forever 
journeying, with no quiet home for meditation, 
and no sweet hallowed Penuels or Olivets of sacred 
life-long association.” Neither had Paul, he was’ 
a bird of passage, with no abiding place for the 
sole of his foot. ‘The roof under which he com- 
monly tarried longest was the roof of a prison. 
And thou, my itinerant brother, whether roaming 
the land or sea, whether in the rattling coach or 
steaming rai]-car, whether the denizen of hotels or 
the lodger in the wayside inn, may realize an 
ever present Saviour who compasseth thy path, 
and who can make thy heart to burn witbin thee 
as thou walkest with him in the way. Never can 
thou travel beyond the reach of that Divine injune- 
tion, Be ye holy. 

“T am in trouble,” says Despondency, “ My 
mind is overborne by my grief. I shall never be 
the man again that I was before I met with my 
losses.” Neither was David the same man that he 
was before affliction came upon him. “ It is good | 
for me to be afflicted,” was his testimony. Sorrow 
left him a better saint than it found him. No 
strains rise sweeter from a Christian’s lips than 
life are not unattainable, is clear from the fact|his “ songs in the might.” Never do the stars of 
that God commands us, “ Be ye holy.” Our Hea-| promise gleam so bright as when the sun of worldly 
venly Father never enjoins impossibilities upon his| prosperity has gone down. Many a man who for- 
children. It is possible for thee, therefore, my got his God at the noonday, has “ sung praises at 
friend, to be holy. ‘The Bible speaks of scores of| midnight,” like Paul and Silas in Philippi’s dun- 
men as “ holy.” geon. 

“Well, but those were extraordinary men,”says| For it is not only by toil, but by trial, that 
one, “ who lived in extraordinary times. ‘They pos-|Christ ennobles, purifies and sanctifies his people. 
sessed wonderful gifts.” So they did. And so| He sometimes takes their estates away, and leaves 
may we. Their God is our God. Their promi-|them nothing but an empty purse and—a confiding 
ses are our promises, Their Heavenly Father|heart. He sends a messenger of love into their 
never gave their souls a more glorious tonic than| households with a shroud. The cradle over which 
these words—my grace is sufficient for thee. God’s|the mother hovers slowly turns into a coffin; the 
grace is enough. Hast thou ever sought the pos-|little treasure that nestled so warmly in her loving 


























Abridged from “ Recorder.” 


Be Holy. 


“T would not if I could,” says scoffing Indiffer- 
ence. “1 could not if I would,” replies downcast 
Despondency. They are both in the wrong; but 
our business is not now with the skeptic soul; itis 
only with our sincere but faint-hearted brother 
Despondency. He belongs to a large family. He 
is brother to Mistrust and Littlefaith, and own 
cousin to a whole troup of Doubts, Fears and Un- 
beliefs, besides being stepfather to Lackcourage and 
Muchafraid. Perhaps he or his may fall in with 
this paragraph, and we will have a friendly word 
with him and his velvet-footed friends. 

What is it to be holy? Holiness is not monkish 
asceticism—nor is it Pharisaism—nor is it sour 
sanctimoniouspess—nor is it the unattainable state 
of the glorified before the throne in heaven. It is 
simply the habit of being of ene mind with God. 
It is the fixed, permanent habit of soul that hates 
what God hates, and loves whatsoever God loves, 
even though all this costs daily and hourly self- 
denial. ‘hat this habit of heart and method of 





We find jevery effort was made by those interested above to 


pump the water from the shaft. The accident oc- 


\curred ona Third-day of the week, just after the 


workmen had commenced their daily operations, 
and if took until the following First-day, before 
the water was so diminished as to allow entrance 
into the workings below, where the miners for whom 
they were seeking had been at work. Here they 
found three men alive, who had been immured in 
this gloomy prison, for six days and six nights. 

These workmen had been in the pit but a few 
minutes when the accident coveted. yet it was 
several hours before they discovered what had 
happened. One of them feeling hungry, went for 
a piece of bread and butter, which he had brought 
down with him, and saw the water filling the lower 
part of the passage and preventing any possibility 
of escape that way. Returning to his companions, 
he gave them the pase intelligence, and im- 
mediately they all proceeded to the edge of the 
water, which was still forcing itself in from the old 
working, and was gradually rising up to the higher 
parts of the gallery in which they had been at work. 
They then tried the passage in the other direction, 
but it soon descended, and they met the water 
forcing itself up on that side also. The water that 
thus threatened to engulfthem, was a putrid, stink- 
ing flood, which had long been gathering and lay- 
ing stagnant in the old workings. The full extent 
of the danger which threatened them, now forced 
itself upon their consideration. 

Their situation was indeed truly a sad one, and 
unless some good degree of christian hope was in 
their hearts, it must have been an awfully alarming 
one. Forty fathoms below the surface of the earth, 
on a small elevation above the general level of the 
working in which they were, a flood of water in 
every passage leading fromit, rising surely, steadily, 
rapidly, and threatening soon to drown them, if 
they should not have previously been suffocated by 
the air, which must necessarily soon become unfit 
for respiration. Inthe expectation that a few hours 
would close their earthly being, they endeavoured to 





session of that, sincerely, prayerfully and practi-|bosom, lies cold enough under the grassy turf. 
cally? I fear not. I fear thou hast never tried to| But out from this tempest of trial comes the tri- 
be holy. umphant child of God, wet with the baptism of 
Another says, “TI have no time to cultivate| suffering, yet radiant as “ Mercy” rising from the 
heart-holiness. My business swallows up all my/river of death to the pearly gates, and as she 
time.” Then there is too much business. The/cometh up she exclaimeth, “Oh! my God, thou 
more business we have, the more holiness we need|hast tried me, but when thou didst try me, thou 
to conduct it aright, and to keep from being spirit-|didst make me to come forth as gold.” 
ually engulfed and ruined beneath it. Tuketime.| The pressure of affliction affords no better ex- 





commit themselves to the great Controlier of all 
things, praying that he would receive them into his 
kingdom, forgiving, for his dear Son's sake, all 
their sins. ‘They had oil enough with them to keep 
their lamps burning for two days, and this enabled 
them to compute how time was passing. As long 
as the ail lasted, they kept a close watch upon the 
uprising of the water. or the most of the time, 
its approach was rapid, but towards the close of 


If in no other way it be possible, take it from the|cuse for the neglect of holiness, than does the|their lamp-light, its rate of increase grew sensibly 
eating and sleeping hours. What is far better, take} pressure of business, or the adverse array of worldly |less and less. At last, it was apparent that it had 


it in the midst of business, and let God be in thy| associations. 
thoughts when in the counting-room, or amid the|exercise of holiness. 


These are the very positions for the| ceased to rise, and whilst gazing with the first emo- 
And with the command |tion of awakening hope, it began to subside. The 


buzzing wheels of the manufactory, or behind the|comes the promise of Divine aid to obedience.|diminution went on very slowly for some time, yet 
io upon the hillside. Thou cannot well be a/ Never, therefore, canst thou reach a point of pros-|they now felt assured that efforts were being made 
usier man than Daniel was when the cares of|perity so lofty, or a place in the vale of adversity|for their deliverance. 
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They had with them but three slices of bread 
when their captivity commenced, which had been 
divided amongst them, and this, with pure water, 
of which there was, happily, a little well in the 
part of the working, to which they had access, 
was all the nourishment they had for those tedi- 
ous six days. They felt no fear of starvation 
in the early period of their imprisonment; they 
looked for a speedy death by water, or by suffo- 
cation. With this last fear prominently before 
them, it is somewhat singular, that they should 
have kept their lamps burning, which rapidly des- 
troyed the vital property of the air. But the light 
was doubtless a consolation, and they probably 
deemed the bright flame would hasten but a very 
little while the expected consummation. 

When the lamps went out, they placed a stone 
by the edge of the water, to which returning from 
time to time, they formed a pretty accurate idea of 
the rate at which the surface sank, and from this 
formed an estimate of the time it would take to 
lower the water so that they might escape by the 
shaft. They thought it could not be accomplished 
before the first day of the approaching week, and their 
caleulation proved true. On Seventh day they, 
for the first time, heard the operations going on for 
their deliverance. The air had become close and 
suffocating, but as the water lowered, the undula- 
tions occasioned in it by the pumping, were com- 
municated to the air around them, and seemed to ren- 
der it less oppressive. When not examining the 
state of the water, they sat much together for the 
sake of the heat, alternatively taking the middle 
place, which was the warmest and most agreeable. 

They reported that they had not felt any severe 
cravings of hunger, but an unquenchable thirst op- 
pressed them, which up to the latest account (the 
evening of the day of their deliverance) had not 
left them. They had slept, lying side by side, on 
some logs of wood, covered with a piece of oil cloth 
found near by. When taken from the mine they 
were very weak, and though the weakness continued 
through the day, it was the full belief of those who 
visited them, that a short period of careful treat- 
ment would restore them to their usual strength. 
They were beginning to suffer a little pain in the 
stomach which, without doubt was occasioned by 
their long abstinence from food. 

During that day they were visited by large num- 
bers of their fellow workmen, who manifested much 
joy at their deliverance. Such an accident might 
well quicken in the minds of the delivered and the 
deliverers, an earnest persuasion of the uncertainty 
of life, and the necessity of a constant state of 
preparation for the eternal existence which death 
will usher all into. Sudden accidental deaths are 
far more common amongst the workers in mines, 
than in other classes of their fellow beings, yet it 
behoves us all to examine our spiritual condition, 
for whatever our situation may be, in such an hour 
as we think not, the Son of Man, by his messenger 
Death, may come to our houses. 


The Use of Trials.—lIt is not in the light and 
sunny places of the wilderness that the traveller 
most sweetly reposes. It is under the shadow of a 
great rock, or in the depth of a sequestered val- 
ley; and it is the same with a Christian. The sun 
of prosperity withers our joys, and changes the 
green leaves into the sickly colours of autumn. 


Adversity is like the winter which prepares the|to, and yet wellnigh despairing of, the perpetuity of 


ground for the reception of the seed, and for the 
rich and glowing luxuriance of spring-time. 


Our chief troubles do not arise from our living 
in the world, but from the fact of the world’s living 
in us, 


Portrait of a Christian Judge. 


Judge McLean’s personal appearance was both 
commanding and attractive. His noble form, his 
countenance that betokened at once a mind full of 
thought and a heart full of love, and his manners, 
uniting great dignity, simplicity and kindliness, pre- 

isposed every one who met him, even in the most 
casual manner, to a high estimate of both his in- 
tellectual and moral character. And when you 
began to converse with him, you found that the 
outer man had borne no false testimony in respect 
to the inner—you came in direct contact with that 

right and active intellect, and that genial and 
generous spirit, which the external aspect had al- 
ready shadowed forth to you. While there was 
nothing in his conversation that savoured in the 
least, of personal display, there was much to in- 
dicate great clearness of perception, a sound, dis- 
criminating judgment, large and liberal views of 
things, and a rich store of varied and valuable in- 
formation. You saw, too, at once, that he was 
one of the most transparent of men; that he was 
truthful and honest. His heart seemed a great 
fountain of kindness. While he would not hesitate 
to remonstrate frankly and firmly against what he 
believed to be evil, even in high places, he was 
always predisposed to judge charitably, and some- 
times displayed some invention in finding an apol- 
ogy for actions of at least, equivocal import. You 
could not be with him half an hour, without wit- 
nessing manifestations that would leave you in no 
doubt that his presence would grace any circle, and 
his services honour any station. 

It does not become me to speak of him particu- 
larly in the relations of Statesman and Judge, ex- 
cept as they were identified with a spirit of lofty 
patriotism—of inflexible adherence to the true and 
right—but to omit all allusion to this were to ig- 
nore one of the brightest features in his character. 
At every subject, bearing upon the interests of the 
country, he looked with a careful and discriminat- 
ing eye; and, in forming his judgment, he took 
counsel, not of prejudice, not of party, not of per- 
sonal advantage, nor yet of the wishes of friends, 

ut of an honest devotion to the public good, under 
the guidance of conscience and of God. Though 
his mind always welcomed the light, no matter from 
what point it came—and though when the light 
was so strong as to produce conviction, it seemed 
to cost him no sacrifice to surrender even the most 
cherished purpose; yet the martyr’s stake would 
not have had terror enough in it to make him fal- 
ter in his adherence to his own honest sense of 
duty. I had it from his own lips, that, while he 
was holding one of the highest offices under the 
government, the politicians gave him no rest, be- 
cause he would give them no satisfaction—that is, 
he would not bow to party dictation—he would 
not displace from any office within his control, ac- 
knowledged intelligence and integrity, from con- 
siderations of mere partisanship; and he added 
that it was to this circumstance that he owed his 
appointment to the Supreme Judiciary, where his 
|persistence in following out his convictions, would 
occasion less inconvenience to office seekers. I 
could not have inferred from any thing he said, 
what political party had the best right to claim 
him—he seemed to me to be a man by himself— 
towering far above all parties; earnestly devoted 








his country’s liberties. In one of the last letters 
I received from him, he repeated, with great con- 
fidence, the remark that our national corruption 
had destroyed us. 

But the crowning glory of this venerable man, 
was that he was an humble, consistent, devoted 





follower of the Lord Jesus. His religious sympa. 
thies were not circumscribed by denominational 
lines—his heart bounded forth in grateful recogni. 
tion of the image of Christ, wherever he discovered 
it—and while he was an earnest Methodist, he wag 
yet a more earnest Christian. His religion was at 
once intelligent, vital, practical. The graces of the 
spirit were beautifully blended in his character; 
but no one shone more brightly than humility—if 
others thought of his wealth, his honours, bis in. 
fluence, it was plain that he thought not of them, 
except as they could be rendered tributary to the 
benefit of his: fellow men and the honour of his 
Master. It was evident that he lived habitually 
under the influence of invisible and eternal reali. 
ties. His conversation, his prayers, his daily walk, 
showed that he was in constant communion with 
the Vountain of all grace and strength. 

It pleased a gracious Providence to spare this 
admirable man, through a long course of years, to 
perform many and varied services of the highest 
importance to his country. And yet, when I saw 
him a few months ago, his vigorous intellect, his 
cheerful and even buoyant spirits, and his elastic 
step, seemed to justify his expectation that at least 
another decade of years of honourable activity and 
usefulness might be added to his life. He had al- 
ways been one of the most industrious of men, per- 
forming an amount of official labour that seemed 
scarcely within the range of human ability: though 
it was interesting to see how gracefully he could, 
at pleasure, come out from beneath the heavy bur- 
den that oppressed him, and give himself up to 
the pleasures of social intercourse as freely and as 
fully as if he had nothing else todo. But though 
I saw nothing to indicate the waning of any of his 
faculties, it was not long before disease was at work 
to bow that stately frame, to cripple those manly 
energies, to close that honoured life. Meanwhile 
the political elements were evidently combining 
for a tempest ; the spirit of agitation mounting up 
to phrenzy, was abroad; the old Jand-marks which 
the fathers had set up had begun to disappear; 
and that bond which had united the States in one, 
had come to look as if, after all, it were but a rope 
of sand. The venerable Christian patriot watched 
the approach of the storm with the deepest concern, 
and yet with full confidence in the Power that was 
directing it—he saw the lightnings play fearfully 
on the bosom of the overshadowing cloud, and was 
expecting the convulsive shock by which our in- 
stitutions would be overturned, when the Master 
whom he had served so long, sent his angel, in the 
livery of death, to whisper the gracious words, 
“Come up hither.” — Sprague. 


Letter of John Barclay. 


I have had from one season to another, up to 
the present time, many teaching intimations and 
timely warnings, from within and without, that 
there is no trust to be had in length of days, nor 
dependence to be placed on health or strength or 
youth, no nor yet on any services or sufferings for 
Truth’s sake; but only upon the Rock, Christ 
Jesus, the Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world. ‘I'o know that renewed in us, which rightly 
gives an interest in his blood, and in the salvation 
he purchased for us,—to feel the spring of immor- 
tal, immaculate life and goodness, bubbling up and 
breaking forth in and over us,—to be assured by 
hearing, knowing and following the Shepherd of 
Israel, that we are his sheep,—to have a sure 
and satisfactory evidence, that we are more and 
more coming out of the world’s spirit, into that of 
the weaned child,—becoming more and more sepa- 
rated from sin and self,—more and more seaso 
with and leavened into the nature of a child of 
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God ; this is sweet, and a safe spot, saith my soul, 
for any poor mortal to be found in, when the sum- 
mons may be sounded forth. 

“The time is short,” said the apostle; and it 
remains for us all, whatever be our situation in this 
life, or our station in the church, or our standing 
in a religious sense, to remember, that “the fash- 
ions of this world passeth away.” These things 
that are mutable must pass away, and shall be as 
though they had not been; yet shall the righteous 
stand and be established, when the earth is re- 
moved out of its place, and the firmament swept 
away as with a flood. Greatly do I desire to 
be found amongst those, who stay themselves 
upon the living, eternal, Almighty Father and Sa- 
viour; and to be increasingly concerned to pass 
the remainder of my time in true filial fear and 
faithfulness. 

5th mo., 1820. 


Christian Laconics.—Long afflictions will much 
set off the glory of heaven. The longer the storm 
the sweeter the calm; the longer the winter nights, 
the sweeter the summer days. The new wine of 
Christ’s kingdom is most sweet to those who have 
long been drinking gall and vinegar. The higher 
the mountain, the gladder we shall be when we get 
to the top of it. The longer our journey is, the 
sweeter will be cur end; and the longer our pas- 
sage is, the more desirable will the haven be. 

A murmurer is an ungodly man; he is an un- 
godlike man; no man on earth more unlike to God 
than the murmurer; and therefore no wonder if, 
when Christ comes to execute judgment, he deals 
severely and terribly with him. Let him make 
what profession he will of godliness, yet if mur- 
muring keeps the throne in his heart, Christ will 
deal with him at last as with ungodly sinners. 

A lazy Christian will always want four things— 
comfort, content, confidence, and assurance. As- 
surance and joy are choice donatives that Christ 
gives to laborious Christians only. ‘The lazy 
Christian has his mouth full of complaints, when 
the active Christian has his heart full of comforts. 

God loves to smile most upon his people when 
the world frowns most. When the world puts its 
iron chains upon their legs, then God puts his 
golden chains about their necks; when the world 
puts a bitter cup into their hands, then God drops 
some of his honey—some of his goodness and 
sweetness into it. When the world is ready to 
stone them, then God gives them the white stone; 
and when the world is tearing their good names, 
then he gives them a new name, and none knows 
but he that has it—a name that is better than 
that of sons and daughters.—Spurgeon’s Smooth 
Stones. 


All for the Best.—Dr. Johnson used to say that 
a habit of looking at the best side of every event, 
is better than a thousand pounds a year. Bishop 
Hall quaintly remarks, “for every bad there might 
be worse; and when a man breaks his leg, let him 
be thankful that it was not his neck.” When 
Fenelon’s library was on fire, “God be praised,” 
he exclaimed, “ that it is not the dwelling of some 
poor man!” This is the true spirit of submission 
—one of the most beautiful traits that can possess 
the human heart. Resolve to see this world on its 
sunny side, and you have almost half won the 
battle of life at the outset. 


Happiness is a perfume which one cannot shed 
over another, without a few drops falling on the 
giver. 


Though sincere repentance is never too late, yet 
late repentance is seldom sincere. 


3 _, From “The Family Treasury.” | passed the ravine along the precipitous side of which 
Wanderings over Bible Lands and Seas. the road wound quite unguarded. I walked back 
SOLOMON’S GARDENS, HEBRON, AND BETHLEHEM. |to the tent, and in that way had more leisure to 
(Continued from page 413, vol. xxiv.) notice the high vineyard walls, built of rough stones, 
After luncheon and our midday rest we rode to|and leaving narrow lanes between them, with oc- 
Solomon’s magnificient tanks or pools. There are|casionally a rude tower at an angle of the walls. 
three of these excavated, in the solid rock, and in| These are characteristics of Southern Palestine, and 
some places supported or approached by walls or|are the lineal descendants of the ancient solitary 
steps of massive ancient masonry. They were full |“ cottage in the vineyard.” The proprietors often 
on that June afternoon of living water flowing|come from their houses in Hebron and live in them 
through them. A ruined castle stood near. But|during the grape season, at once to enjoy and to 
the tanks, which must have been excavated two protect their property. 
thousand years at least before a stone of the castle} In the afternoon we rode to Hebron. It was 
was raised, were not ruined. Throughout the Holy |more like a European town (not one in England, 
Land no relics of glorious old times are so perfect \certainly, but in some remote part of Italy,) than 
and so satisfactory as these tanks. Temples, and|any other place we had seen in Palestine. There 
fortresses, and palaces, are scattered or defaced, |were some faint indications of prosperity and life 
but these retain the fresh mark of the workman’s|about it: numerous and abundant wells, water- 
tools, and remain a witness,—not to the pomp of |troughs, gardens, vineyards, walls not in ruins, re- 
superstition, or royalty, or war,—but to the useful |servoirs well-kept, even a road in the valley. 
labours of an industrious and prosperous people,| We had some slight hope of being permitted to 
and a blessing to the peasants of to-day as to those |see the inside of the Harem or Sacred Place of 
of three thousand years ago. Hebron, honoured by Moslems, Jews, and Chris- 
Thence we proceeded to Hebron, the city of David’s |tians as Abraham’s Tomb. Mohammedan bigotry 
early reign, a rough and hilly ride. It was grow-|had yielded to bribes at Jerusalem, enforced by 
ing dark before we reached it, and our tired horses |the echo of our artillery at Sebastopol. And why 
stumbled frequently over the rocks and roots on|not here? But all our solicitations were in vain. 
the hill-sides. Before night, however, our tents|The authorities of Hebron, were either too strictly 
were pitched, and our camp-fire was lighted under|bound by Mohammedan law, or too ignorant of 
the shade of “ Abrahaw’s oak.” ‘The horses, | European politics to pay any attention to our de- 
mules, and donkeys, with a foal which belonged to|}mands. A crowd of angry looking idlers, and boys 
one of our mares, and greatly perplexed the riders | evidently not averse to the use of physical foree, be- 
by its erratic ways, were fastened to stakes near at|gan to collect, and we were obliged to content our- 
hand. We commenced mending, sketching, and |selves with inspecting the outside walls. These 
chatting over adventures, and were at home and at|were in many parts built of very large stones with 
rest as much as pilgrims could wish to be. Vines|that groove round them which we had been told 
trailed their luxuriant branches along the ground |at Jerusalem was characteristic of early Hebrew 
—stakes to support them being expensive luxuries |or Phoenician workmanship, like the stones left in 


in this treelessland. The horses were led to water 
at a neighbouring spring; muleteers and servants 
were grouped in various picturesque attitudes ; our 
dinner was slowly but surely in course of prepara- 
tion by the Maltese cook ; the moonlight tell, che- 
quering the ground through the interstices of the 


black massive branches and the delicate leaves of | 


the oak, which was large enough to have sheltered 
a legion of soldiers. And it was Abraham’s oak. 
Here, on this Plain of Mamre, under just such a 
venerable oak, at the door of a tent (probably more 
like the camel-bair Bedouin tents than ours,) Abra- 
ham had welcomed the three mysterious visitors, 
two of whom were angels. Heavenly feet had 


the Temple enclosure. Thus the building carried 
us back to the days when David dwelt here a king, 
whilst the cave beneath it is indeed the resting 
‘place of Sarah and Leah, Jacob, Isaac, and Abra- 
ham, the friend of God. 

From Hebron we climbed a steep terraced hill, 
partly riding, and partly scrambling on foot, lead- 
\ing our horses. Atthe top was a grove of fine old 
fig-trees, reminding one of the groves which crowned 
\the “ high places” in.ancient days. The view from 
\this was rich and beautiful, and might be taken as 
‘some faint likeness of what it must have been in 
David’s time, when the industrious Jews had entered 
on the olive gardens and vineyards of that earlier 





trodden this ground. Had heaven grown distant |race, which, with all its crimes and savage idola- 
since then, or only invisible, and were such heavenly |tries, must have possessed elements of material 
beings indeed encamping round us for His sake, |civilization lost to the lawless Arab peasants who 


who in his humiliation needed their ministry once, 
and commands it always? That God cares for, 
and protects the feeblest of those who seek his care, 
we cannot doubt, and He works out his merciful 
purposes rather with living agents than with uncon- 
scious instruments, rather with hands than with 
machines. Such thoughts often cheered us in our 
night encampments in the Holy Land, and in re- 
gions far more dangerous than Hebron. Although 
our party happened to be entirely unarmed, I can- 
not remember experiencing a sensation of fear. 

Before breakfast the next morning, June the 
18th, we took a beautiful ride along the side of a 
very fine ravine to Adoraim, the modern Dura. 
From the top of a mosque near the poor cabins 
which form the village, we had one of those views 
so frequent from high land in the centre of Pales- 
tine, embracing a large range of hilly country east 
and west, from the Mediterranean to the hills be- 
yond Jordan, from the sea to the desert. 

My horse fell with me at full gallop on some 
smooth slippery turf, happily just after we had 


people the land now. The royal city lay below us, 
not far off, in the luxuriant plain, from a centre in 
the valley radiating up three separate hills. Its 
white roofs, domes, and airy minarets, and espe- 
cially the great mosque over Machpelah, blended 
beautifully with the olives, vines, and figs which 
surrounded them. Around was the lovely, rich 
Plain of Mamre, and beyond, corn-fields were still 
golden on the lower uplands. 

Again a night under the shelter of Abraham's 
oak, and in the morning (Thursday, June 19th) 
once more across the hill-country of Judea on our 
way back by Bethlehem to Jerusalem. 

The especial interest of this day’s journey was 
that it lay through the heart of the scenery of 
David's Psalms. The rocks and hill-fortresses, the 
“ thousand hills,” and the quiet valleys, the green 
'pastures by the still waters, the wild caves and rav- 
ines of the shadow of death, amidst which we jour- 
neyed this day, were precisely those which have 
from our earliest childhood been made allegorical 


to us by the inspired poetry of the shepherd king. 
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Our first thoughts, however, in mounting the 
heights east of the city, were of Abraham’s plead- 
ing for Sodom on these very hills, and afterwards 
beholding from the same spot, not the sea of verdure 
he had seen there before, or the gleam of sunny 
waters which we sec now, but the heavy sea of 
smoke going up between him and the mountains of 
Moab,—no wreathed folds of morning mist, but the 
smoke of a burning land. 

The first place we reached was Tekoah, after a 
wild, rough ride up and down pathless hills. One 
valley we had much difficultyin crossing. The side 
was very steep, and clothed or rather thickly sprin- 
kled with trees, the roots of which perplexed our 
horses, whilst their branches perplexed us, and more 
than once forcibly recalled the fate of Absalom. At 
the bottom of this valley, which was a broad level, 
were corn-fields and meadows, beside an abundant, 
but still and noiseless stream—“ green pastures by 
still waters,” sufficiently rare in this country to im- 
press themselves strongly on the memory. Some 
peasants were at work in the fields, who warned us 
off their territories with angry gestures. 

Tekoah only differs from the ruined towns or 
villages which crest almost every hill-top, in its 
ruins being, although untenanted, more extensive 
This does not imply much ; 
but since “ruins” in the Holy Land frequently 
mean little more than shapeless heaps of stones, 
there was a certain interest in exploring the founda- 
tions of houses, and the remains of tanks and wells 
in the city of the “wise woman” of old. 
walls of a Greek church were still standing, with 
large stones of earlier buildings used in its tounda- 
The chief interest of the 
place, however, consists in its being one of the 
“fortresses,” the fortified places on the rocky 
heights of Judea, which suggested to David the 
image so frequent in his Psalms: “ Thou” and not 
these strongholds of my country’s hills, “ art my 
refuge and my fortress.” 


(To be continued.) 


and mutton call forth even an Englishman’s com. 
This, too, is to become a land of 
honey. The old fogy wiseacres asserted that in 
our sunny islands the bee would become lazy, and 
it would no longer be true, 
“How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour,” &e. 

We now have busy and industrious bees, and ex- 
cellent honey. Only a few months since one hive 
wasimported from California, and now hives are reck- 
oned by scores in some parts of the islands. 
honest truth is, we do not know what will thrive 
and grow in the Sandwich Islands until a fair trial 
All praise to those who are la- 
bouring to introduce plants, vegetables, flowers, 
and whatever will adorn our fair islands, rendering 
them still more lovely and inviting. Only give us 
places of worship in our towns, school-houses in 
our villages, a happy and growing population, way- 
ing fields, green pastures, numerous herds and 
flocks, a stable government, and where will you 
find a more desirable home than upon these sunny 
islands?—Late paper. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


I say to thee, do thou repeat 
To the first man thou mayest meet 
In lane, highway, or open street, 


That he, and we, and all men move 
Under a canopy of love, 
As broad as the blue sky above ; 


That doubt and trouble, fear and pain, 
And anguish, all are shadows vain ; 
That death itself shall not remain ; 


That weary deserts we may tread, 
A dreary labyrinth may thread, 


Through dark ways underground be led ; has been made. 


Yet if we will our Guide obey, 
The dreariest path, the darkest way, 
Shall issue out in heavenly day. 


And we, on divers shores now cast, 
Shall meet, our perilous voyage past, 
All in our Father’s house at last. 


And ere thou leave him, say thou this 
Yet one word more, They only miss 
The winning of that final bliss, 





Who will not count it true that love— 
Blessing, not cursing—rules above, 
And that in it we live and move. 





Selected for “The Friend.” 
Letter of Susanna Hatton, (afterwards Lightfoot.) 

Stanton, near Philadelphia, lst mo. 13th, 1762. 
Dear and Tender Friend, Sarah Neale—-Thy 
acceptable letter with that of thy dear husband, 
was as a cordial to me, a poor pilgrim in a strange 
land, only my mind was deeply affected on hearing 


and perfect than usual. And one thing further let him know— 
That to believe these thing are so, 
This firm faith never to forego ; 


Despite of all which seems at strife 
With blessing, all with curses rife— 


That this es blessing, this is life. of the decease of our friends. 


but this, all that our Master does is for the best. 
We being but poor short-sighted mortals can see 
a very little way before us. 
the more like a weaned child I become from all 
visible objects, with my mind rightly fixed on du- 
rab‘e heavenly riches, the better it is for me. 
the Lord Jesus! that unalterable sure friend, in 
whom my soul delighteth! 
when I confided in him. 
short in some part of my duty before I left home, 
—for which 1 have gone through much sorrow. 
But it is over now, and passed by, on condition of 
wy fidelity in time to come to my beloved Master. 
Thy husband makes some remarks concerning 
deep baptism,—the Lord only knows what I have 
gone through in this land, and what I am still 
wading through. Had (thy husband) known my 
inward condition, he could not have written more 
to the purpose than he has. 
acceptable time. 


What can I say 
—. oe ____ 
tion, and a stone font. NEVER PUT OFF. 
Whatever duty waits for thee, 
With sober judgment view it, 
And never idly wish it done ; 
Begin at once, and do it. 


This I know, that 


For Sloth says falsely, “ By and by 
Is just as well to do it ;” 

But present strength is surest strength ; 
Begin at once, and do it. 


He never failed me 
It is true I have been 





Be Humble.—Pray much for the spirit of hu- 
mility, the spirit of Christ, for that is it; otherwise, 
all thy vileness will not humble thee. 
hear of this or of other graces, and how reason- 
able they are, they think presently to have them, 
and do not consider the natural enmity and rebel- 
lion of their own hearts and the necessity of re- 
ceiving them from heaven. 
use of all other means, be most dependant on that 
influence, and most in the use of that means which 
opens the heart most to that influence, and draws 
it down upon the heart ; and that is prayer. 

“That spirit of Christ which is all sweetness and 
love, so calms and composes the heart, that peace 
with God, and that unspeakably blessed correspon- 
dence of love with him, do so fill the soul with 
lovingness and sweetness, that it can breathe noth- 
It hates nothing but sin, it pities the 
sinner, and carries towards the worst, the love of 
good-will, desiring their return and salvation. 
But as for those in whom appears the image of 
their Father, their heart cleaves to them as breth- 
ren indeed.—No natural advantages of birth, 
beauty, or of wit, draw a Christian's love so much, | °F — 
as the resemblance of Christ; wherever that is|Sid rcses and flowers could not be raised in Hon- 
found, it is comely and lovely to a soul that loves 


him.” — Leighton. 


And find not lions in the way, 
Nor faint ifthorns bestrew it ; 

But bravely try, and strength will come, 
For God will help thee do it. 





Agricultural Progress at the Sandwich Is- 
lands.—It is exceedingly interesting to watch the 
progress of agricultural pursuits, and the introduc- 
tion of flowers, plants, vegetables, cereals and ani- 
lt has been the custom to assert that this 
and that tree, plant, and vegetable would not grow, 
the climate was too warm, or some other insupera- 
The success which has at- 
tended the introduction of certain plants, should 
lead us to be very cautious in expressing our opin- 
ions before the experiment is made, 

A few years ago it was stoutly asserted that 
wheat could not be produced, but now more than 
enough can be easily raised for home consumption. 
Well do we remember when an ear of Indian corn 
was a great rarity, but recently on the road to 
Ewa, we saw more than twenty acres of as fine 
looking Indian corn as ever grew in Massachusetts 
Who does not remember when it was 


And, therefore, in the His letter came in an 
I wish to be truly thankful to 
the great Remembrancer of his little ones. 
gospel fellowship is really wonderful, reaching over 
sea and land, insomuch that the living seed though 
far separated, can greet one another in spirit, feel- 
ing pure cementing love, which can even assist in 
binding up the broken-hearted, and letting the 
May we know it, dear Sally, 
more and more to arise in us into dominion ;— 
then will our duty not be neglected, as that of too 


ble difficulty existed, 


prisoner go free. 


I wish, my dear friend, thou and thine may be 
preserved from letting the unstable enjoyments of 
this fading world hinder you, or keep you back 
from duty. Truly glad I am, to hear that you get 
out to meetings, which [ am sure is a duty required 
of every well concerned member. 
bled within me, and many times am ready to say, 
‘by whom shall worm’ Jacob arise, for he is small? 

I have been favoured with dear Susy Brown* 
for a companion to the eastward. 
to the Indians, where upward of five hundred of 
them were in one place, every tribe by themselves. 


olulu? and now the most beautiful boquets are 
Strawberries and peaches 
even are becoming quite common upon the islands, 
Only a few years since it was thought quite im- 
ness of communion with God, by so much more it} possible to produce good butter, but now an article 
finds its way to our markets vieing in quality with 
butter from Goshen, New York, and we hope that 
something in the way of cheese will soon be pro- 
duced outdoing Cheshire. 


Ob, I am trou- 
gathered at all seasons. 





The more any renewed heart tastes of the sweet- 


We went first 
is disposed for unity and peace with his people. 





They that spend their days in faith and prayer, 
shall end their days in peace and comfort. 


*A minister, the wife of William Brown who was also 
Our beef] an eminent labourer in the gospel of Christ. 
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THE FRIEND. 


eee, Eee 


There was about one hundred that bear the name 
of friendly Indians. There are between four and 
five hundred, so called, but only the one hundred 
were present. There are others who appear to be 
under convincement. We attended the treaty, 
above fifty miles from 
They were told that a Friend was coming to see 
them, who had crossed the great water, which 
pleased them much. A number of them came to 
our lodging, insomuch that the room was filled 
with Friends and Indians. After shaking hands, 
in a sweet feeling sense of the Father's love, we 
fell into silence, and I may truly say, my spirit 
was clothed with profound silence, as much so as 
lever witnessed. After a considerable time, the 
great Commander and Author of all good, moved 
my understanding, and I was concerned in humble 
supplication to the Shepherd of Israel, who was 
pleased to prepare an offering acceptable in his 
sight. It was a time never to be forgotten. The 
hearts of all appeared melted, and admitted to eat 
and to drink in the presence of the Father. I 
believe each one had, in a measure, to sit under 
their own vine, and under their own fig tree; where 
neither the enemy nor any of his, could make 
afraid. The sense of this bows my mind in grati- 
tude at this time, and ever will, 1 believe, when I 
remember it. The next day I had it on my mind 
to have a meeting with them, and informed Friends, 
thy spouse’s old companion* being there. Some 
Friends applied to the governor, his secretary and 
council, requesting them to allow the meeting to be 
held in the place erected for the treaty. This was 
obtained. As we went to the meeting, we saw the 
Governor and his council coming, which brought 
a dread over my mind, and a cry was begotten in 
my heart to the Lord, to this effect: Oh, let not 
thy glorious truth suffer on my account! neither 
did it. The Indians of whom there were many, 
sat all in the middle,—Friends, the Governor and 
council, with other people, sat around. After a time 
the fear of man was taken from me, and I stood 
on my feet leaning on a Friend’s shoulder. When 
I began,—to speak by an interpreter seemed very 
hard, but it was made easy to me by Him who only 
can make hard things easy and bitter things sweet. 
After I closed, dear William Brown concluded the 
meeting in thanksgiving to Him that lives forever. 
Susanna Harton. 








Icebergs. 


As we approach the bergs they assume a great 
variety of forms. Indeed, their changes are quite 
wonderful. In passing around a single one we see 
as good as ten, so protean is its character. I know 
of no object in all nature so marvellously sensitive 
to a steady gaze. Sit motionless and look at one, 
and, fixture as it appears, it has its changes then. 
It marks with unerring faithfulness every condition 
of atmosphere, and every amount of light and 
shadow. Thus manifold complexions tremble over 
it, for which the careless observer may see no rea- 
son, and many shapes, heights, and distances swell 
and shrink it, move it to and fro, of which the 
mind may not readily assign a cause. 

The large iceberg for which we bore away this 


morning resembled, at one moment, a cluster of 


Chinese buildings, then a Gothic cathedral, early 
style. It was curious to see how all that mimicry 


of a grand religious pile was soon transmuted into 


something like the Coliseum, its vast interior now 


a delicate blue and then a greenish white. It was 
only necessary to run on half a mile to find this 


icy theatre split asunder. An age of ruin ap- 


peared to have passed over it, leaving only the two 


——— 


* William Brown. 
































extremes—the inner cliffs of one a glistening white ; 
of the other a blue, soft and airy as the July hea- 
vens, 


In the neighbourhood were numbers of block-like 


marble city. The play of the light and shadows 
among its inequalities was charming in the extreme. 
on the outskirts of this Palmyra of the waves lay a 
berg closely resembling a huge ship-of-war, with 
the stern submerged, over which the surf was break- 
ing finely, while the stem, sixty or seventy feet 
aloft, with what the fancy easily shaped into a ma- 
jestic figure-head, looked with fixed serenity over 
the distant waters. As we ran athwart the bow 
it changed instantly into the appearance of some 
gigantic sculpture, with broad surfaces as smooth 
as polished ivory, and with salient points cut with 
wonderful perfection. The dashing of the waves 
sounded like the dashing at the foot of rocky cliffs, 
indicative of the mass of ice below the surface. 


FOUNDERING OF A BERG. 

Between making my last dot and now—an in- 
terval of ten minutes—Windsor Castle has expe- 
rienced the convulsions of an earthquake and gone 
to ruin. To use the term common here, it has 
“foundered.”” A magazine of powder fired in its 
centre could not more effectually, and not much 
more quickly, have blown it up. While inthe act 
of sketching, C suddenly exclaimed: when 
lo! walls and towers were falling asunder, and 
tumbling at various angles with apparent silence 
into the ocean, attended with the most prodigious 
dashing and commotion of water. Hnormous 
sheaves of foam sprung aloft and burst in air; 
high green waves, crested with white caps, rolled 
away in circles, mingling with leaping shafts, and 
fragments of ice reappearing from the deep in all 
directions. Nearly the whole of this brilliant spec- 
tacle was the performance of a minute, and to us 
as noiseless as the motions of a crowd, for a length 
of time I had not expected. When the uproar 
reached us, it was thunder doubled and redoubled, 
(rolling upon the ear like the quick successive 
strokes of a drum, or volleys of the largest ord- 
nance. It was awfully grand, and altogether the 
most startling exhibition [ ever witnessed. At 
this moment there is a large field of ruins, some of 
them huge masses like towers, prone along the 
waters, with a lofty steeple left alone standing in 
the midst, and rocking slowly to and fro.— After 
Icebergs with a Painter. 





In the Long Run.—There is no little of repin- 
ing on the part of many worthy people, which 
must be attributed chiefly to a habit of forgetting 


to remember that in the long run, the things which 


a plan of infinite benevolence. The evils we la- 
ment will be turned into agencies for good, and 
the sorrows we experience will eventuate in future 
joys. That life is the sweetest which is passed in 
extracting honey even from the bitterest adversities; 
and he is the wisest man who can most heartily 
confide in the rectitude of Providence, and in the 
final supremacy of truth and right. In the long 
run, that Christian will come out well who works 
cheerfully, hopefully, heartily, without wasting his 
energies upon vain regrets and passionate murmur- 
ings. The bird sings in the storm; why may not 
the child of God rejoice too, even though passing 
clouds lower !—Chris. Intel. 


He that will set the hearts of other men on fire 


with the love of Christ, must himself burn with 
love. 





some well-known truths. It would be good for all! 


now fret and annoy will all be seen to be parts of 


Selected. 
Life in Java. 


HOTEL ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE WORLD. 
A correspondent who went out in the United 


¢ ; bergs, which, when thrown together by our per-! States steamer Niagara, in company with the Ja- 
, in the wilderness.| petual change of position, resembled the ruins of &| panese Embassy, writes as follows of hotel life in 


Batavia, Island of Java: 

Now, about Batavia and the hotel at which I 
am stopping. How many in New York believe 
that, on the opposite side of the globe, ten thou- 
sand miles nearer the sun, hotels to compare with 
the Oriental magnificence of New York hotels 
can be found? But such is the fact. 

Every thing we see here is so entirely different 
from what I have seen, or ever imagined before, 
it is hard to tell where, or how to begin. In all 
the imaginary wilds of speculative fancy, I had 
never dreamed of any thing to come up to, or com- 
pare with Batavia. ‘The place approaching nearest 
to it in the East Indies, or, in fact, in any part of the 
world, is Calcutta, and that by many is not consid- 
ered equal to Batavia. 

The hotel at which I am stopping is the Hotel 
des Indes, situated in the new, or upper town, some 
half dozen miles from the water. This is a fair 
specimen of five or six others, within half a mile 
of each other. My hotel and grounds cover ten 
acres. The whole ground, like the rest of the city, 
is one immense forest of trees and canals. The 
trees remind one very much of the elms of New 
Haven. 

Houses are placed two or three hundred feet 
back from the street. In front, the yard is filled 
with trees, literally alive with birds, and every va- 
riety of plants and flowers. Every house has a 
stoop or piazza in front, on which, mornings and 
evenings, sit beautifully dressed ladies and chil- 
dren. ‘The houses are white as the driven snow. 
In front are bird-cages, elegant lamps, beautiful 
pictures and steel engravings, handsome marble- 
top tables, rocking-chairs, lounges, &c. These ar- 
ticles are mostly of French manufacture, of the 
nicest description. 

One can ride here for miles on roads as smooth 
as a floor, and see nothing different from what I 
have described. At night the city is one blaze of 
light from lamps—no gas is allowed. ‘The streets 
swarm with Malays, Japanese, and Chinamen, but 
no negroes. ‘They are very civil and attentive as 
waiters, and generally honest. Rooms are left open, 
and articles of all kinds left exposed, without being 
stolen. ‘There are no beggars to be met with in 
the streets. 

The hotel at which I am stopping—the main 
building two stories high, with an immense piazza 
in front—is connected on each side by buildings 
like rail road depots, three or four hundred feet 
ong. Each suit of rooms contains room enough 
to make two, three, and even half a dozen ordinary 
rooms, such as we get at hotels in the United States. 
In front and back are bath-houses, fountains, flower- 
gardens, and out-houses, for cooking and for ser- 
vants, marble floors, tiled roofs, ceilings, from 
twenty to twenty-five feet high, no carpets, and 
but few curtains. 

Meals are served up in about the same style as 
at the first-class hotels in New York. 

The habits of living are quite different. At 
day-light, coffee and tea are taken to your room; 
at eight, same, with light refreshments; twelve, 
breakfast, and at seven dinner. Coffee and tca 
are always ready, day or night, same as baths. 
No extra charge; take them or not, as you please. - 
No business is done in the street in the middle of 
the day, on account of the heat. Nights and morn- 


ings are cool and delightful. Birds are singing all 
night. 





THE FRIEND. 


The Fifth Commandment.—An old school-|Stanton bas been abandoned by the U. S. garrison, and 
master said one day to a minister who had come to|4estroyed by fire. 
ine his school: North Carolina.—The rebel Government has availed 
See . _ jitself of the peculiar conformation of the coast, to make 
“TI believe the children know the Catechism| Pamlico Sound and the waters lying within the heavy 
word for word.” sand barrier extending along the ocean line, its chief 
“But do they understand it? that is the ques-|nursery for pirates, and a depot for the prizes taken by 
tion,” said the minister. — In perme of this re ge eee te 
The schoolmaster onl bowed res ectfull and een erected upon the main in et leading into amlico 
ee y P y) Sound. Last week a combined naval and military ex- 
the examination began. pedition was despatched from the Chesapeake under the 
A little boy had repeated the fifth commandment, |command of Com. Stringham and Gen. Butler, for the 
“ Honour thy father and thy mother,”’ and he was/c@pture of the rebel forts, named Hatteras and Clark. 
desired to explain it. The bombardment began on the 28th and was continued 


. . . - |duri t of th td hen th bel i 
Instead of trying to do so, the little boy, with his series >in adie and tx maidine, Hoek tane 


; ’ : = surrendered. The prisoners, 674 in number, have been 
face covered with blushes, said, almost in a whisper :| sent to New York, together with the commander, Com. 


“Yesterday I showed some strange gentlemen | Barron, who was formerly an officer of the U. S. navy. 
over the mountain. The sharp stones cut my feet, 3 pe ee by ~ —e —* 
and the gentlemen saw they were bleeding, and | eet eee ere anes a wd evans and a li 


forts had 31 cannon, 1,000 stand of arms, and a limited 
they gave me some money to buy me shoes. I) supply of ammunition, &c. Federal troops were lett in 


gave it to my mother for she had no shoes either, | them, and it is presumed the forts will be permanently 
and I thought I could go barefoot better than she| held, and made the base for further operations on the 
could.” coast. The success of this expedition is one of the most 
: important advantages yet gained by the Government. 
The steamer Harriet Lane, one of the U. S. war vessels, 
grounded in attempting toenter the inlet. It was found ne- 
cessary to throw her guns overboard together off the bar. 

Virginia.—There do not appear to be any reliable 
Tranquil pleasures last the longest. We are not eg of rn enteng ~ or recent pan = the 

. ostile forces in Western Virginia, or of their relative 
fitted to bear long the burden of great Joys. strength. On the 26th ult., a regiment of Obio volun- 
teers under Col. Tyler was surprised near Summerville, 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. in the Kanawha valley, by a division of the Confederate 

Unitep States.—Missouri —The calamities of civil war |army, commanded by Gen. Floyd, late Secretary of War. 
have fallen on this unhappy State with peculiar severity. | Fifteen of the Federal troops were killed and forty 
Beside the large armies of rebels in the southern part of|wounded. The remainder effected their retreat, except 
Missouri, nearly every county in the State isinfested by|a few who were taken prisoners. The rebel loss is 
bands of murderers and marauders, who are the terror|stated to have been much greater. There are reports of 
of the peaceable and loyal inhabitants. Gen. Fremont|other skirmishes attended with loss of life. 
appears to exert all his authority, and to use all the} The rebel forces near Washington have been pushed 
means at his command for the preservation of order, but | forward into near proximity with the Federal lines. It 
it remains to be seen whether his efforts will be successful.|is believed that the resources of the region must be 
On the 31st ult. he issued a proclamation, declaring mar-|almost exhausted, and that they cannot much longer 
tial law throughout the entire State. He justifies the |subsist their immense army on the Virginia side of the 
measure by the disorganized condition of the country,|Potomac. Hence, necessity will compel them either to 
the helplessness of the civil authority, and the total in-|cross into Maryland or retire to a greater distance from 
security for life and property. The proclamation de-| Washington. 
clares “ The lines of the army of occupation in this State| New York.—Mortality last week, 454. 
are, for the present, declared to extend from Leavenworth,| Brooklyn.—Mortality last week, 178. 
by way of the posts of Jefferson City, Rolla and Ironton,| Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 259. 
to Cape Girardeau on the Mississippi river. The Grain Trade of Chicago.—During the week ending 

All persons who shall be taken up with arms in theirjon the 26th ult., the receipts of grain by the rail roads 
hands within these lines shall be tried by court-martial, |leading from the west amounted to 2,323,089 bushels. 
and if found guilty shall be shot. This is said to be the largest quantity ever received in 

The property, real and personal, of all persons in the }one week. It does notinclude the receipts by the eastern 
State of Missouri, who shall take up arms against the/rail roads. r 
United States, or who shall be directly proved to have| Seizure of Rebel Property.—On the 2nd inst., twenty- 
taken active part with the enemies in the field, is de-|five vessels, owned wholly or in part by rebels, were 
clared to be confiscated to the public use, and their|seized by the Government in the port of New York. The 
slaves, if they have any, declared free men. value of the vessels seized is over $2,000,000. 

All persons who shall be proven to have destroyed,| The Grain Markets.—Phe following were the quotations 
after the publication of this order, railroad tracks,|on the 2nd inst. New York.—White wheat $1.20,a $1.32 ; 
bridges or telegraphs, shall suffer the extreme penalty of| western red, $1.12 a $1.15; Milwaukie club, $1.03 a 
the law.” $1.06; Oats, 30 a 32; corn 46 a 52. Philadelphia.— 

The prisoners taken on both sides at the battle of|white wheat $1.16 a $1.25; red wheat, $1.10 a $1.13; 
Springfield have been released. It is said that M‘Cul-|corn, 54 a 55; oats, 28 a 31. 
lough’s army has been increased by reinforcements from| Southern Items.—The newspapers from the rebel States, 
Missouri and the south, to 40,000 men. He was gradu-| which are still received at Louisville, Ky., throw some 
ally moving towards the Missouri river. Gen. Pillow’s|light on affairs in that section. 
army at New Madrid had been reinforced from Tennessee| The Confederate Congress has passed a resolution 
and was expected soon to move northward. It is esti-|approving of the course of the planters in relation to the 
mated at more than 20,000 men. cotton crop, and the determination of the insurance 

The National Loan.—It is said that private subscrip-|companies not to insure cotton except when retained at 
tions to the Treasury loan are coming in with unexpected |the plantations. It is the intention of the leaders of the 
freedom and promptness. At New York they have ranged | rebellion that the crop shall not leave the country under 
for several days at $300,000 and upwards, per day.|present circumstances. A correspondent of the Charles- 
Much of it is taken in small sums. ton Courier says, “‘ We are without the sympathy or 

Affairs at Washington.—The rebels have approached | friendship of any nation on earth. The only arguments 
‘so near that their troops are plainly visible from the|by which we can influence them are their necessities 
dome of the Capitol with the aid of a glass. They are|and their fears.” 
engaged in fortifying themselves on Munsons Hill. The 
Federal army is understood to be in a more efficient state | West Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi to subsribe 
than it ever was before. flour and meal for the use of the Confederate army, and 

Arizona.—The whole of the Mesilla valley and Arizona|take the Confederate bonds in payment. It says the 
seems to have fallen into the hands of the rebels. Fort|immense quantitystored at Memphis last spring by the 
Fillmore was garrisoned by 750 U. S. troops, under the | Confederate Government is all gone, and unless there is 
command of Major Lynde, who is represented to be a|prompt action, the troops will soon be without bread. 
weak old man. He surrendered his whole force andthe| The Richmond Examiner says that steps are being 
public property under his charge without resistance, toa|taken by the Navy Department to construct suitable 
company of 280 Texan rangers. The Texans released] vessels of light draft for purposes of river and harbour 
the U.S. troops on parole after disarming them. Fort} defence. 


Of him that hopes to be forgiven, it is indispen- 
sably required that he forgive. 


The Memphis Appeal strongly urges the planters of 


The rebel Governor of Tennessee has ordered every 
house in the State to be searched by the county consta- 
bles for muskets, rifles, bayonets, swords and pistols, 
The officers are to receive one dollar for every musket 
and bayonet they discover, and fifty cents each for 
swords and pistols. 

Flour was quoted in New Orleans at $8 a $9 per bar- 
rel ; corn, 54 cts. ; mess pork, $27 per bbl; lard, 16} cts, 

The Congress at Richmond has appointed two more 
Commissiovers to Europe. President Davis will de- 
termine to what nations they shall be accredited. 

The Mobile News gives a brief summary of a new reve- 
nue act of the Southern Congress. It says: “The 
Secretary of the Treasury, under special conditions, is 
authorized to issue not exceeding $100,000,000 in Trea- 
sury notes. The actalso provides for a tax of fifty cents 
on every hundred dollars worth of real estate, slaves, 
merchandise, bank and other stock, money at interest, 
(except Confederate bonds.) It also taxes at the same 
rate cash on hand, cattle, gold watches, gold and silver 
plate, pianos, pleasure carriages, &c. 

The Savannah Republican says the Confederate au- 
thorities, within a week, would complete their defences, 
so that no Federal fleet can enter a harbor or inlet, or 
land troops on the coast of Georgia. 

The Vicksburg Whig advocates the manufacture of 
cotton-seed oil for burning, the blockade having deprived 
them of material for light. 

The Petersburg, (Va.) Express complains of the in- 
creasing scarcity of coal and salt. The latter readily 
commands $7 a $7.50, per sack. 

Foreign.—Liverpool dates to the 22nd ult. 

The Emperor of Austria has issued a decree for the 
dissolution of the Hungarian Diet. 

The Liverpool cotton market continued to advance. 
The following were the quotations. New Orleans, 9}; 
Mobile, 94; Upland, 9d. Stock in port 913,000 bales. 
The Manchester advices were favourable. 

The market for breadstuffs was still declining, and the 
sales of the week had been small. 

Queen Victoria had proceeded to Ireland on a visit to 
that part of her realm. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Wm. S. Kirk, Pa., per N. K., $2, vol. 
35; from Ann Kaighn, N. J., $2, vol. 34; from Jos. 
Conrow, O., $2, vol. 34; from D. Coulson, O., $2, vol. 
34; from Jesse Hall, Agt., O., for Wm. Hall, $2, vol. 
35, tor Lewis Taber, $2, tor T. A. Wharton, $2, vol. 34; 
from Jehu Fawcett, Agt., O., for Elizabeth Kirk, and J. 
B. Bruff, $2 each, vol. 34, for Jos. Taylor, and R. Wool- 
man, $2 each, vol. 35, for Daniel Parry, $2, vol. 33 ; from 
Asa Garretson, Agt., O., for L. Lupton, $2, vol. 34, for 
Jos. Stanton, $4 vols. 33 and 34; from Stephen Hobson, 
Agt., O., $2, vol. 35, and for Stephen Hodgen, $4, vols. 33 
and 34; from J. Huestis, Agt., O., $4, vols. 34 and 35, forD. 
Deweese, $2, vol. 33; from J. B. Pussy, Pa., for Jane 
Ann Passmore, $2, vol. 35; from Jos. Snell, Agt., Pa., 
$2, vol. 35, for C. Ellwood, A. M’Carty, Geo. Schill, G. 
Wilcox, and J. Battin, $2 each, vol. 35. E. Fogg, in 51, 
for vols. 33 and 34, read 34 and 35. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, GERMANTOWN. 

Since the opening of this School, in Ninth Month, 1858, 
the buildings have been enlarged and improved, for the 
accommodation of Friends’ children, and others who 
conform to the regulations of the School. The situation 
is pleasant and healthful, adjoining and communicating 
with Friends’ Meeting-House premises, on Germantown 
avenue. The course of study embraces the usual branch- 
es of a good English Education; also, the French and 
Latin Languages. 

Terms for Tuition —From $8 to $20 per Session of five 
months, according to the ages of the pupils, and the 
branches taught,—French and Latin, $8 each per Term. 
—Application may be made to ALrrep Copz, Ezra 
Comrort, Joun S. Hatnes, Lioyp Mirriin, Samuen Mor- 
ris, Georce Jones, Extiston P. Morris, or to Amy and 
Saran H. Ausertson, atthe School. Eighth mo., 1861. 

N. B.—A limited number of scholars can be accommo- 
dated with board in the dwelling on the premises. 
Access may also be had by the Scholars to a valuable 
library, belonging to the Preparative Meeting. 

Ce en 

Diep, at Burlington, N. J., Eighth mo. 24th, 1861, 
Gro. S. Boors, son of our late friend Thomas Booth, 
after a lingering illness which he endured with patience. 
Being mercifully favoured with an evidence of accep- 
tance be departed in peace. 
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PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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